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duke a shake. In an instant his grace, dressed as he had been in full 
regimentals, was sitting on the bed-side. 'Bead,' was the significant 
command. For more than an hour had the Doctor read aloud the har- 
rowing list, and then his voice failed, and his throat choked with emotion. 
He tried to continue, but could not. Instinctively he raised his eyes to 
the duke. The duke was still sitting, with his hands raised and clasped 
convulsively before him. Big tears were coursing down his cheeks, and 
dropping one by one on his decorated breast. In a moment the duke was 
conscious of the Doctor's silence, and recovering himself, looked up and 
caught his eye. ' Bead on,' was the stern command; and while his physi- 
cian continued for hours, the Iron Duke sat by the bedside, clasping his 
hands, and rocking his body to and fro with emotion. 



DANIEL WEBSTEB: 

OR. THE GREAT STATESMAN OF PEACE. 

I have from the pen of Mr. "Webster a testimony to the influence of 
Christianity and of the peace of nations. I had obtained, in my Book of 
Peace, near one hundred of the most distinguished names in America to 
the value of the Christian peace of nations. Last of all I handed the 
book to Mr. Webster. He wrote thus : — 

" I concur in sentiment with all those who think that improvement in 
arts, the diffusion of knowledge, and above all the influence of the Chris- 
tian religion, tend strongly to render war more and more an object of 
dread and dislike. The peace of the world must be the wish of every 
good man in it. — Daniel Webster." 

Certainly, Mr. Webster has been the advocate of peace — never of 
war, no, never. He has had but one opportunity in Congress to cast his 
vote for peace or war, and he cast that one vote for peace with Mexico. 
Yes, there is one other war. Was he not always in opposition to the war 
with the Florida Indians ? He first came into Congress after the war of 
1 812 had commenced, and his first and one of his most earnest Congres- 
sional speeches was made in opposition to that war. 

The act of all his acts the very ablest, the one in which I felt and feel 
now more gladness of heart than any other, was the Ashburton treaty. 
It was, and is, a treaty of peace, without war, before war, and saving 
war- Such treaties have been the rich and rare acts of nations. I be- 
lieved at the time, and still believe in common with a great many others, 
that no other man in our nation could have surmounted the difficulties 
and secured that treaty, and the peace and friendship between these na» 
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tions which have followed, and are likely to continue, I gave God 
thanks that he retained the office of Secretary of State till that treaty was 
made. I wondered that every friend of the country did not encourage 
him to contiaue Secretary of State so long as Tyler was President. If 
he could have continued to the end of the term, would it not have been a 
rich blessing to our nation, that the extension of the slavery policy, and the 
war with Mexico should have been prevented? Mr. Webster never held 
the office, or received the rewards or the honors of war. No, never in 
any case. Of all the honors now being bestowed on him, not one of them 
is in any way giving glory to war. Every one of his acts that has made 
him great, is a deed of peace. Every word, or vote, or thought of his, 
which has advanced the interest or glory of the nation, has given it 
progress on the highway of peace, at home and abroad. His renown 
is not at all, like that of Wellington, in deeds of war, the good re- 
sults of which have already disappeared from Europe. Nor has his 
eloquence any of the element of Demosthenes , awakening his country- 
men to unequal and unavailing war. But his were the acts, the feelings, 
the pursuits, the eloquence of peace. 

The honors conferred on Webster are not given to acts that are lost 
and dead to the nation, for deeds that have loaded the nation with 
debts for which they have nothing to show, for deeds that have trodden 
down millions of able men, sons, brothers, husbands, into the soil of 
Europe enriched with their blood, and whitened with their bones ; and 
there is no good thing to show for all these slain. Such fearful and van- 
ishing" glories are now being bestowed on the grave of Wellington. 

But surely the institutions of our country are the fresher and more 
prosperous for the hand and the voice and the heart of Daniel Webster, 
our great citizen in them, for the last forty years. 

Let the inscription on his monument be, — 

He was a man of peace ; 

His counsels and his treaty 

Sared his country from wars. _A^ JV 



A Statesman's power to make war, if he will. — " Soon after the 
negotiation of the Ashbarton treaty,'' says the Rev. Dr. Ciioules, " I was 
in the State Department, sitting with Mr. Webster, when a Massachusetts 
gentleman, who had long been in Europe, came in to pay his respects to 
the Secretary. Alluding to the treaty, he expressed the deep sense of 
obligation which Americans abroad felt for his eminent services in pre- 
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serving the peace of the country. Mr. Webster thanked him for his kind 
remarks, and then said — ' Sir, there have been many occasions, while sit- 
ting at this table, when I could, by the motion of my hand, have lighted 
up a war ; but, sir, my duty was perfectly plain. I had only to remem- 
ber, that I was negotiating for a Christian people, with a Christian people, 
and, that we were living in the nineteenth century of the Christian era.' 
Mr. Webster never uttered a nobler sentiment." 

Present control of public opinion over War. — " With the ad- 
vancement of society," said Webster, soon after that treaty, " and the 
improvement and diffusion of the means of education, a new and ele- 
vated tribunal has come into being, to which the disputes of nations must 
in all cases be referred. I mean that of public opinion. Nations cannot 
now go to war unless for grounds and reasons which will justify them in 
the general judgment of mankind. The influence of civilization, the in- 
crease of knowledge, the extension of commerce, and more than all, that 
heavenly light which beams over all Christendom, restraining nations 
from gratifying an inordinate ambition by the bloody scenes of war. It 
has been truly said, that every peace arrangement is a tribute to Chris- 
tianity, and a new proof of the benign influences of the Christian faith." 



PEACE OPERATIONS IN ENGLAND : 
Proposed Conference op the Friends op Peace. 

The exigencies of our cause in England are rousing its friends there to 
renewed zeal in its behalf. They have made arrangements for a Special 
Conference on the subject at. Manchester, on the 27th and 28th January ; 
and the call for it by the Peace Congress Committee, published in the last 
Herald of Peace, is signed by nearly 200 names, among them seventeen 
members of Parliament, such as John Bright, Richard Cobden, and 
John McGregor, together with such Ministers of the Gospel as John 
Angell James, James Campbell, D. D., John Harris, D. D., Samuel 
Davidson, D. D. LL. D. There will doubtless be a large gathering, with 
a very strong array of talent and influence, from which we shall expect an 
able and effective demonstration. The spirit and drift of the movement 
will be seen in a few extracts which we quote from " the Address of the 
Manchester Committee :" 

It is now more than thirty-seven years since the last great European 
War disgraced our common civilization, and brought the conflicting nations 
to the verge of a general bankruptcy. It was to have been expected, that, 
escaping from the horrors and spoliation of that murderous and useless 
strife, they would have employed the blessings of returning peace in re- 
pairing the mischief of war ; and that, as a first grateful duty, they would, 
with a settled purpose, and without delay, have proceeded to lighten the 
burdens of a groaning industry, by lessening the huge armaments that 
created all the suffering and loss. 



